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THE FOLLOW-THROUGH, IN DETROIT 


It is a melancholy fact that school surveys too often spawn only another survey. 





Not so in Detroit. 





The city's superintendent of schools, Samuel M. Brownell, proved it earlier this 
month when he provided a six-page answer to the question, “What has been done on recom- 
mendations of the Citizens Advisory Committee?" The committee, headed by auto manu- 
facturer George Romney (see also page 4), in December 1958 released a sobering report 
on Detroit schools, which spotlighted obsolete buildings, inability to obtain and re- 
tain enough qualified teachers, school income depleted by basic operating costs, and 
a school system choked by community bias and misapprehensions from past controversy. 





The comprehensive look resulted in comprehensive recommendations and led, in a 
straight line, to a victorious bond election. With this ammunition, school adminis- 
trators swung into action. A fundamental effect of the election, according to Supt. 
Brownell, was that Detroit schools were able to stay open for a full year of 10 months, 
instead of shutting doors at the end of nine. Here are other steps taken to implement 
the survey recommendations as listed in an anniversary progress report: 








@ School districts organized into nine areas, each administered by an official re- 
sponsible for the total education program, kindergarten through high school, in that 
area, thus achieving greater continuity and providing direct administrative guidance. 


@ Twenty elementary schools reorganized into junior highs for better use of space, 


better programs for students, and a resultant full day of school for several thousand 
high school students rather than a half day. 








@ Increased in-service training. 


@ Increased service to all students, including accelerated programs, emphasis on 
science, math, and foreign languages, extended TV teaching, and completion of a major 
project to spell out educational specifications for guidance in future programs. 





@ Improvements on more than 100 existing buildings; and plans well advanced on future 
construction, including determination of priority, appointment of advisory committees, 
approval of new school sites, selection of architects, and okaying of plans and time 
schedule for rehabilitation of 22 new projects. 





-—— BIG COSMIC TEACHER IS WATCHING YOU 


Need a course in "hermetic sciences"? Interested in "extra-Mural" recitation? 
Want a law degree ("You don't even need grammar school!") for $200 cash, $238 on 
terms? These and other fascinating educational opportunities are described by 
the U.S. Office of Education in its just released list of degree mills. One "sem- 
inary" catalogue hints at a new source of teacher recruitment--outer space. It 
boasts that a "cosmic teacher" is assigned to students and "keeps an accurate re- 
cord of progress in like manner as a teacher in the academic schools on earth." 
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r-— ©... ESPECIALLY WHEN SHE'S WITH MEN” 








If the following comments are the cause of anguish in the breasts of male read- 
-ers, we hasten to say they're not ours; they're the words of Professor Kate Hevner 
Mueller of Indiana University, at the meeting of the National Assn. of Women Deans 
and Counselors in Philadelphia. 





"There is no learning without tension, frustration, effort, strain and doubt. 
To be a serious intellectual in today's college is not to be well adjusted but 
to be exceptional, to be different, and this is especially difficult for the wo- 
man student. She must feel her superiority and admit it, when she is alone, when 
she is with her classmates, and especially when she is with men.... Does our demo- 
cratic society in the 1960's need the professional woman? From the economists 
the answer has been a loud and resounding yes. Our rapidly advancing technology 
is built on our manpower, and it will need ever increasing proportions of the 
gifted and the well trained. Only by using all those of high abilities, both men 
and women, can we supply all our professional needs. 

"Tf we cannot attract the superior women...the work will have to get done... 
by men of inferior talents. Women can and do...raise the standards of perform- 
ance in their professions because they have in general higher standards of speech, 
they are more sensitive to personal interaction, and they are more strict in their 
moral attitudes.... 

"If there is to be in the future a professional person who is a woman, we must 
give her some very special attention." 














WIDE ANGLE VIEW: ON THE CREATION OF A PROFESSION 


Two months from now, delegates to the Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
confetence at San Diego (Calif.) State College will consider the problems of certifi- 
cation. This will be the last of three annual meetings, each designed for a. specific 





phase of teacher education, all of them geared toward greater cooperation between pro- 


fessional educators and college teachers identified with the liberal arts. State and 


regional TEPS meetings last winter have passed ideas down to the grass roots. The NEA 


last October launched a $50,000 project, "New Horizons," to draw up policy statements 


for national, state, and local organizations in working toward complete professionali- 


zation of teaching. 


Action taken in each step has demonstrated the principle--no news to any profession- 





al--that members of a profession get that way through rigorous, self-imposed standards 
and self-regulation. The New York State Teachers Assn. puts it this way: "It is only 
as a profession sets its standards and adheres to them that its members will accept 
themselves as professional persons. Not until the members of a profession do accept 
themselves as professionals and conduct themselves accordingly will the public accord 
them the recognition which they deserve." 


And in drawing up "A Conceptual Design for the Teaching Profession," the Oregon 
Education Policies Commission stated its belief that "the structural frame of refer- 
ence" for establishing standards and self-government could best be established by pas- 
sage of a professional practice act for teaching. Such an act should establish: 

@ a statutory legal status as a foundation for development of self-government; 

@ formal relationships among the various entities of the teaching profession; 

@ incentives and programs to encourage even higher professional standards; 

@ guarantees in the interest of the public welfare; 

@ specific powers, either in the state office of education or in a board of teacher 





standards and licensure, to insure that certain actions in regard to professional stand- 
ards are final (short of court action) after due consideration and appropriate hearings 
@ The act should also organize into one statute all matters related directly to teachi 
as a profession; and authorize the state superintendent to appoint or reassign necessary 
personnel to guarantee proper functioning of a board of teacher standards and licensure. 


@ Finally, sufficient state funds should be allocated to make it all work. 


@ 
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PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 





Dateline: New York, N.Y.*« 
April 21, 1960 


“Ghosts” on Your Picture Tube 


1G Nestenics not electronic, ghosts will haunt TV sets next Wednesday when "Arm- 
strong Circle Theatre" presents "Dishonor System." In step with the headlines, 
A. C. Theatre in this drama explores the dismaying unethical student practice of hir- 
ing others to write exams, term papers, and even theses. Set on a "large Midwest 
campus," the story shows a complete "ghost" agency operating on a large scale. A 
hard-hitting semidocumentary, it can provide an excellent background for high school 
class discussion or theme-writing (unghosted). 

(Wednesday, April 27, 10 p.m. E.D.T., CBS-TV) 





“An Enormous Agglomerate Service Station” 


The American university receives a stern charge in McCall's from Robert M. 
Hutchins, currently head of the Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions. In 
"Our Basic Problems and Our Educational Program," he indicts the latter for not re- 
flecting the former--for being a willing victim of social pressures. He deplores 
what he calls the college obsession with the quantity aspect of schooling, and out- 
lines drastic measures to correct it--all in the provocative Hutchins style that will 
make this article a talked-about one. (May McCall's, on sale today) 





Goodbye Apathy . . . Hello, Alaska 


More hopeful about campus trends is Mademoiselle, which reports evidence of stu- 
dents' reawakening intellectualism, in "Is Apathy on the Way Out?" It cites forums 
like Yale's "Challenge," and student political groups like "Slate" at the University 
of California (a liberal group that takes stands on local, national, and world issues). 
Editors also note that many traditional yearly party-party functions are being dropped, 
even at large state schools, in favor of more study time. 





Unrelated, but full of the same vitality, is a Mlle feature that shows Alaska's 
promise through the eyes of a 23-year-old mathematics teacher in Anchorage. "The 
Unfettered Life" focuses on work and social prospects for young women in State #49 
(recommending teaching as the best career available). 

(May Mademoiselle, on sale April 26) 





Midmorning Salute to U.S.C. 


iii A series of tributes to colleges begins tomorrow on the daily TV program, "The 
Red Rowe Show," with a bow toward the University of Southern California. Host 
Rowe will talk with Frank Baxter, student performing talent, and some famous alumni. 
Salutes to other schools will appear at regular intervals, later in the season. 
(Friday, April 22, 10 a.m. E.S.T., CBS-TV) 
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130 Years of Opening Nights 


The Senior Play sponsor and the PTA Finance Committee are sure to join the applause 
for America's favorite drama publisher when they read Coronet's feature, "By Special 
Arrangement with Samuel French." This venerable firm (it was founded in 1830) supplies 
the vast majority of non-royalty or low-royalty plays for the country's amateur Thes~ 
pians--and its best customers by far are our high schools. Interesting sidelights tell 
how French editors decide which plays are best for amateurs (size of cast, number of 
sets, costumes, etc.). With the Senior Play season in full swing now, this article 
might provide a "tie-in" angle for publicity about local high school productions. 

(May Coronet, on sale today) 





Count to Ten—Slowly 


Offering sympathy (but no solution) for parents of children 11-15 years old, 
Sidonie Gruenberg writes in Family Weekly about "The Hardest Years for Children-~-and 
Their Parents." The need for recognition as individuals, she says, causes these “"be-~ 
tweeners" often to use shock tactics at home and at school. She urges understanding, 
but doesn't pretend it makes them much easier to live with. 

(April 24 Family Weekly, newspaper supplement on that date) 











Stick ‘Em Up, Teacher! 


Our dangerously lax gun laws are the target in Pageant's headliner, "Where Do The 
Kids Get Those Guns?" Author James Collier says that mail-order purchases, home-made 
guns, and too-handy hunting weapons make an appalling arsenal available to youngsters, 
because of inadequate regulation. He calls licensing long overdue, and singles out 
official sportsmen's groups as chief roadblocks to legislation. Lending weight to the 
appeal is a half-page statement by Sen. Thomas Hennings, chairman of the Subcommittee 
To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. The statement and article both discuss possible 
types of regulation, and recommend citizen support of a pending bill in Congress. 


(May Pageant, on sale now) 





House Schoolhouse Battle on the Air 





@ 2 Radio airs a debate about schools on "The Leading Question" this week between 
opposing members of the House Labor and Education Subcommittee. Arizona Democrat 
Stewart Udall and Minnesota GOP Albert Quie will discuss, "How should the nation's 
classroom shortage be met?" Program goes out over closed circuit tomorrow from 10:05- 
10:35 p.m. E.S.T. for later airing, so check local listings for exact day and time. 


(Friday, April 22, or later, CBS Radio Network) 





The Listening Post: Newspaper Comment and Opinion 


"After acting on the voting-rights bill, it is important that the House turn its 
attention to another kind of civil-rights measure. This is what might well be called 
an educational-rights bill, one that would recognize the Federal Government's inescap- 
able responsibility in the present crisis in American schools.... 





",.eIt is difficult to believe that this issue can ome again be shoved aside, as 
it has been for nearly a decade. It ranks in importance with civil rights and national 
defense--in fact it is part of national defense.... 


",..-It is no longer simply to improve the quality of education that Federal support 
is vital; it is necessary to prevent a decline--and it is necessary now."--Editorial, 
NEW YORK TIMES. 
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PORTRAIT BY MACHINE 


A new plan for improving communication between high schools and colleges, enabling 
schools to convey to the college a student's total high school record and other essen- 
tial information about him, has been developed by Educational Testing Service of Prince- 
ton, N.J., and adapted for their own needs by educators in the state of Georgia. 





Titled the "Cooperative Plan for Guidance and Admission," it has been made possible 
by recent developments in electronic data processing which reports a student's total 
school performance--grades, activities, interests, health record, personal character- 
istics. The same process makes feasible a reporting back to high schools of how well 
their graduates are doing in college and on the job. 





As the first state to adapt the plan for its own needs, Georgia is a pilot state in 
implementing the system. Educators in several other states are studying the plan and 
considering ways to put it to work in their schools and colleges. 





According to Claude Purcell, Georgia's state superintendent of education, "One of 
the pressing needs in our state, as in others, is to solve the problem of moving along 
with each individual student all the information about him that adds up to a picture 
of the student as a complete person." 





Supt. Purcell pointed out that "the secondary school, having spent three or four 
years teaching and testing and counseling a student, has learned a great deal about 
him that college admission officers, and eventually employers, need to know. By the 
same token, the schools need to know how their graduates fare as college students and 
on the job. We see the new plan as a big step in meeting these two needs." 





The plan can be adapted to the special needs and circumstances of any state. It is 
a method by which the high schools and colleges of a state cooperatively develop a 
common system of collecting, recording, summarizing, and transmitting information about 
each student. Information of the kind needed by college admissions officers or employ- 
ers--grades, test scores, activities, health and attendance records, interests, person- 
al ratings--is collected on a standard form for each student throughout his high school 
years. All this information is transcribed and summarized by electronic "document 
readers" and sent back to the high school in the form of a graphic report, with copies 
that can be sent to colleges and prospective employers as a transcript of the student's 
total high school performance. 





Running in the other direction, the same process is used to feed back to high schools 
information they need about their graduates--such as college grades or job success--in 
order to counsel students more realistically. When they know which of their students 
have succeeded in certain colleges and in certain jobs, high school counselors can re- 
fine their guidance procedures. 


—x# CROSS COUNTRY 


Rochester, N.Y., board of education has adopted sabbatical leave policy provid- 
ing full salary for a half-year's leave or half salary for a full-year's leave for 
teachers with five years'experience in the system who agree to return. .. De- 
corah, Iowa, eliminating first three grades next fall and adopting “continuous 
progress" plan of ungraded classes, based on reading ability. . . In conjunction 
with annual meeting of National Council on Family Relations at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, this summer, International Union of Family Organizations 
will hold international conference, first time outside of Europe. . . Social 
Studies in the Element School Program, a bulletin on current practices and 
developing trends in social studies programs of elementary schools throughout the 
nation, just published by the U.S. Office of Education. . . New York City's eve- 
ning high schools serving more students than ever before in their 62-year history. 

















With complete impartiality, George Romney, head of Citizens for Michi- 

gan, blasted both political parties at the recent Michigan Education 

Assn. convention and stated his opinion that the state's troubles have 

grown out of "excessive partisanship" and the "neglect of political af- @ 





fairs by citizens." 


He said much of the responsibility for the future lies on teachers, who 
must not mind public criticism. "Even the criticisms of such a sweep- 
ing critic as Admiral Rickover serve a beneficial purpose by stimulat- 
ing interest and discussion of the goals and methods of education and the problems of 
financing." And to keep the record straight, he said his remarks on teachers' pay at 
the recent convention of the American Assn. of School Administrators had been misinter- 
preted. "Starting" salaries in Detroit and other areas, he said, are comparable with 
beginning salaries in most industry but "I submit there is widespread recognition that 
teachers are underpaid." The problem can only be met, he added, by approaching it on 
a more professional basis. 











P ...0r to put it another way, "Of all the children born in the United States from 
the time Thomas Jefferson was in the White House, one-fifth have arrived since the 
end of World War II," according to Pres. William E. Morgan of Colorado State University. 





» School finance people meeting in St. Louis, Mo., today and tomorrow will examine 
finance and financing as it affects schools. They will note reversal of a trend which 
had been going one way since the early '30's--greater spending by the federal govern- 
ment than by local governments for civilian domestic purposes. In 1950, for example, 
the federal government spent $19,559 million for such purposes against local govern- 
ments’ $14,754 million. In 1958, however, local governments spent $29,465 million 
against the federal government's $24,736 million. In changing gears, states found a 
few new taxes over the last decade but increase in state revenues generally was due 
to growth in the economy, more efficient collections, and increases in rates of exist- @ 
ing taxes. 





P Falls Church, Va., PTA members, in relays, kept eyes glued on television programs, 
from four channels, available during children's hours last month and came up with a 
"violence" score card. This is it: Out of 185 programs and during a total of 114% 
hours, there were 281 assaults, 117 killings, 19 robberies, 16 kidnapings, 10 murder 
conspiracies, 3 arsons, 3 extortions, 3 jailbreaks, 1 lynching, 1 bombing, and 1 suicide. 





> NEWSMAKERS--K. Brent Woodruff, acting president of Bard College, Annandale-on- 
Hudson, N.Y., appointed director of university development for American University, 
Washington, D.C. »>» Joseph M. Troxell, superintendent of the American Elementary and 
High School in Sao Paulo, Brazil, named director of Inter-American School Service of 
American Council on Education. »» Rodney Tillman, director of elementary education for 
Montgomery County, Md., named professor of elementary education and curriculum at 
George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. >> E. John Maier, dean of the faculty and 
administrative assistant at Yakima Valley Junior College, Yakima, Wash., to be first 
president of Peninsula College, Port Angeles, Wash., expected to open doors in fall 
of 1961. »» John Amend, assistant superintendent of Aberdeen, Wash., named dean, Col- 
lege of Education, Pacific Lutheran University, Tacoma, Wash., when college changes 
status to university, next fall. 
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